SUNDAY MORNINGS

It will be observed that the arts, religion, and
politics were all subjects on which he had much to
say. They were all interlinked in his mind: art,
perhaps, led him to politics, and politics to
religion, which in his last years was increasingly
his chief preoccupation. Even at the beginning
he never wrote like a literary specialist. He
could only see the arts in a relation to society and
the human spirit and those against the back-
ground of eternity. His ear and eye were
sensitive to the finest shades of technique in the
arts, but he could not help being more moralist
than aesthete. All his books are a continual effort
to relate and reconcile truth, beauty, and goodness,
artistic health and social health, social health and
spiritual health. Whichever of his subjects gave
him his nominal text, he was generally writing
about them all at once. In some critics nothing is
more annoying than their trick of talking of one
art in terms of another; in Glutton Brock this
was not a trick, but a necessary habit. He saw
all men as immortal souls and potential artists, all
artists as men expressing, through various media,
the relations between themselves on the one hand
and the visible and invisible worlds on the other.
Subject-matter, " content/' was his chief concern
and his eye for it led him to the establishment of
the most interesting analogies, as for instance that
between Donne and Poussin. It was not for him
to write about war-pictures without writing about
war. Great art could only, he said, derive from
a " passionate personal interest in people and
things " ; he might start from Mr. Nevinson's
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